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Foreword 


QUALIFIED worker for each job; a fit 

job for each applicant. This may 
well be the dual motto of the Employment 
Service. It expresses the purpose which 
has been the guiding influence upon our 
work during these formative years. 

During the war days all the energy and 
facilities of employment services were devoted 
to the purpose of finding workers. Labor 
was scarce. Industry was crying for men. 
In 1933, when the present United States 
Employment Service was born, conditions 
were exactly reversed. Since then the em- 
phasis, necessarily, has been placed upon 
finding work for the unemployed. 

With revival of business and industry our 
Service will again, in many localities, under- 
take active search for workers of certain 
skills when local shortages begin to appear. 

The emphasis of employment-service activity 
shifts with the phases of the business cycle 
and with the specific conditions in the em- 
ployment field. But each such change in 
emphasis should mean merely the under- 
standing approach to new opportunities. 
We must proceed steadily toward the constant 
objective of matching jobs and men. 

The Employment Service depends equally 
upon the patronage of employers and upon 
the availability of competent workers. 

In our effort to obtain employer coopera- 
tion it has been natural to point with pride 
to the excellence of our applicants, to present 
the Employment Service as the agency having 
the best available labor supply. 

This is correct. But in the operation of our 
Service we must not forget those applicants 
who, unfortunately are somewhat less than 
the best. 

Sir William Beveridge, British economist 
and “‘father”’ of the English Labor Exchanges, 
has pointed out that the applicant clientele 
of a public employment service, particularly 
in prosperous times of business and industrial 
activity, inevitably possess, on the average, a 
somewhat lower level of employment qualifi- 
cation than the average of all workers in the 
country. The best workers are the last to be 
released from employment and the first to 
be rehired. They have the best avenues to 
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reemployment and the least need for as- 
sistance in finding jobs. 

Applicants in receipt of relief and those 
working on relief projects represent one spe- 
cial group of all of those who seek employ- 
ment through our Service. At the present 
time this group accounts for about two-fifths 
of our file of active applications. This group 
is composed of individuals of wide ranges of 
skills and abilities. It includes thousands of 
exceedingly competent workers who, because 
of circumstances beyond their personal con- 
trol, have been forced to accept work relief 
or other public assistance. It includes some 
individuals whose chances for holding steady 
jobs in private industry are slim. 

But this group represents a part of the 
normally working population of this country 
which must be reabsorbed into private em- 
ployment before any real and lasting re- 
covery can have been achieved. It is the 
duty of the Employment Service to help, as 
far as possible, to get these workers back into 
suitable private employment. They must 
have their fair chance with other applicants 
for jobs. Their chance need be no more than 
fair, but it must be devoid of prejudice. 

In the terms of the local employment office, 
when an order is received, all qualified appli- 
cants in the file, relief and nonrelief, are to 
receive due consideration in the process of 
selection for referral to the employer. Given 
this equitable consideration, every applicant 
stands on his own merits. 

The applicant most suitably qualified will 
be selected to be referred to each job. That 
applicant will be well qualified for the work. 
He may not be the best qualified applicant 
who is registered at the time. To refer the 
best qualified person may be to make an un- 
suitable and unstable placement. By under- 
valuing the capacity of the worker well 
qualified for a much better job, neither 
worker nor employer is well served, nor well 
adjusted for a continuing and satisfying 
relationship. 

Matching jobs and men is obviously no new 
policy in the Employment Service. It is 
merely the reiteration of policy which is always 
basic to the success of our work. 
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Unemployment Is An Old Story 


An Informal Discussion of Unemployment 
By Nea B. De Noop 


Eprror’s Note.—Mr. De Nood is the author of the popular volume entitled “‘Jobs or the Dole?” 
Opinions expressed in this article relative to the efficacy of various attacks on unemployment are 


entirely the author’s own. 


66 Y GOODNEss”, said Mrs. Johnson, 
laying down the Bible which she 
had been reading, ‘“‘they had unemployment 
way back in Biblical times. Right here it 
says, ‘Why stand ye here all the day idle?’” 
“I always thought that it had begun when 
people started to work in factories”, re- 
marked her husband. 

Mrs. Johnson was right. Unemployment 
is an old story, but it was not so serious when 
people lived in small cities and on farms. 
They could always manage to get a living 
somehow. Occasionally they would work a 
few days for a nearby farmer. At other times 
they would find odd jobs around the town, 
or if they could not get work anywhere, 
neighbors would help them through the 
hard times. But when cities began to grow 
larger and larger, and when large factories 
took the place of small shops, the unem- 
ployment problem became worse. In the 
first place, living expenses were higher than 
they had been when there were no large 
cities. Next, it was harder to pick up an odd 
job to carry over until a real job came along. 
Too, it was not so easy to get a neighbor to 
help out during hard times. In a big city 
neighbors are not so friendly as they are in 
smaller towns. 


What Is Unemployment? 


‘I know a man named Allen, who has been 
out of work for 3 years. He’s too darn lazy 
to work, Just sits around and lets his wife 
support him by taking in washing. It’s fel- 
lows like him that make me lose all sympathy 
for the unemployed.” 


How often people misuse the word “un- 
employed”! ‘Take for example this man who 
was talking about Allen. Was he right in 
putting the unemployed in the same class 
with Allen? No. Allen was out of work, but 
he was not really unemployed. All kinds of 
people can be idle without being unemployed. 
Would you call a retired banker, a helpless 
cripple, an inmate of an insane asylum, or a 
hobo by preference, unemployed? If you 
did, you would be wrong. A person who is 
unemployed is a person who is able and will- 
ing to work but who cannot find a job. If 
everybody used the word in this sense, there 
would be much more done about unemploy- 
ment. If Allen’s acquaintance had under- 
stood the real meaning of the word, he would 
not have “lost sympathy” but would have 
tried to help the unemployed in some way. 


A Difficult Problem in Counting and Sorting 


It is not very hard to count things or people 
if they are all in one place or if we have good 
records to rely on. During the war there 
were millions of soldiers in the United States 
Army, but Uncle Sam knew quite accurately 
just how many there were. All that the Army 
officials had to do when they wanted to know 
about how many soldiers there were was to go 
to the records and count. Of course, it was 
a big job of counting but it could be done. 
Counting the, -ynemployed, however, is a., - 
difficult - problem. Tn‘fact,: it ‘ig “$0: : difficulr’.” 
that nobody tias ever known exactly how 
many taneengpeegged pegple’ there’ werd i in ‘the. : 
United States. ‘By ‘taking ‘sdmples’ héré ‘nd ** 
there, samples from certain industries and 
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samples from certain towns and cities, statis- 
ticians can make a fairly good guess, but that 
is all. Sometimes their guesses are not even 
fairly good. In March 1933, for example, 
some statisticians said that there were 12 
million people unemployed in the United 
States, others said that there were 17 million. 
Without good records we can never count 
unemployed people accurately. And without 
knowing the extent of unemployment, it is 
not easy to do something that will help. But 
counting is not the only problem. Another 
important thing we ought to know is what 
kind of people are unemployed. Are they 
mostly men or mostly women? What are 
their ages? Where do they live? What edu- 
cation have they had? What kind of work 
have they done? What kind of work can they 
do? To all these questions, we ought to have 
better answers than we now have. If we had 
an accurate answer for even some of these ques- 
tions, both business men and Government 
officials would be able to do more to reduce 
unemployment. 


What Do the Estimates Show? 


Although we have already seen that the 
statisticians’ guesses about the number of 
unemployed are not very accurate, they at 
least tell us something. One thing that they 
all agree on is that unemployment exists even 
in good times. From 1923 to 1929, when 
almost every business in the United States was 
going full blast, a great many people were 
unemployed. The guesses run from 1% to 2% 
million. Whatever the correct figure may be, 
we know that the unemployment problem is 
always with us. There is, however, one thing 
that the figures do not show. And that is, 
how many people were employed in the 
wrong kind of jobs? In prosperous times, 
when employers are likely to hire anybody, 
regardless of their training, millions of people 
are working .at joos that could be done much 
better by someone else. Here again, we 

-could make .good.use of .the right kind of 

‘records. With the: help of. an «fficient em- 
ployment system, both employers and workers 
would benefit by having the worker do the job 
he can do best. 


Different Kinds of Unemployment 


“TI don’t see”, said the drug-store clerk as 
he was helping the druggist to take inventory, 
“‘why there should be so many different kinds 
of drugs, pills, medicines, lotions, and tablets. 
I think that four or five good remedies would 
be all that people need.” 

The clerk was possibly right, but there are 
many different types of human ailments and 
most of them need a special type of remedy. 
Unemployment, which is a sort of ailment in 
our economic system, also consists of several 
different types. And for each of them there 
ought to be a special remedy. 


Common Unemployment 


During good times, when it is comparatively 
easy to get some kind of a job, there are still 
quite a few people who are unemployed. 
Some workers leave their jobs and go out to 
find better ones; others are forced, for one 
reason or another, to move to a new locality; 
and others are thrown out of work when a 
particular piece of work is finished. Even 
in good times some business firms go into 
bankruptcy, or go out of business for some 
other reason, and as a result people are out 
of work. This kind of unemployment, how- 
ever, isnot very bad. For most people it does 
not last very long, and for others it sometimes 
results in a better job. Yet it can be reduced 
considerably by the cooperation of employers, 
employment agencies, and workers. 


Seasonal Unemployment 


“Be sure to see that all the doors and 
windows are locked up tight”, said Tom 
Donahue. “We don’t want anybody to get 
in here before next May.” Tom was talking 
to one of the men who helped him run his 
shooting gallery at Seaside Park. It was 
Labor Day, and according to custom the park 
was closing up until next Decoration Day. 
For more than half a year Tom, his helper, 
and most of the people who worked at the park 
would be idle. Some would get other jobs, 
but others would be unable to find anything. 

This is one example of seasonal employ- 
ment. Other examples can be found in 
hundreds of occupations. In some cases the 
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weather is the cause; in other cases it is 
custom or tradition. Trapping, canning, 
farming, lumbering, fishing, and many other 
occupations depend on the weather. In some 
States tourist business gives employment only 
in the summer; in others, winter is the busy 
season. In the northern States most con- 
struction work, whether building or road 
construction, is done in the spring, summer, 
and fall. Custom and tradition are responsi- 
ble for seasonal unemployment in such indus- 
tries as automobile, furniture, and clothing 
manufacturing. New models and fashions 
come out at a certain time of the year, keeping 
factories and shops running overtime for 
a while. Then there comes a slack period, 
and many people are out of work until the 
next season. 

Can anything be done about this kind of 
unemployment? It probably cannot be 
avoided entirely, but it can be greatly re- 
duced. One way of decreasing it is to com- 
bine two or more types of seasonal business. 
This has been done by many firms, such as 
those which deal in coal during the winter 
and ice during the summer. Another remedy 
is to plan production so that the work is more 
evenly spread over the entire year. Some 
automobile manufacturers have already shown 
that this can be done. The construction 
business could also reduce seasonal unem- 
ployment by providing shelter and heat, by 
doing outside construction work in all but 
the coldest winter weather, and by planning 
to keep their workers busy on inside work 
when this is not practical. In some instances 
foolish traditions and not real obstacles keep 
employers from providing a steady flow of 
employment. 


Technological Unemployment 


This fancy name refers to the type of unem- 
ployment caused when machines throw 
people out of work. Almost every machine 
that is invented reduces the man power that 
is necessary for a certain piece of work. A 
cloth-cutting machine in a tailor shop does as 
much work as 10 men could do with scissors. 
An air-power drill displaces a dozen men with 
picks. A loading machine operated by 2 or 3 


men can load as much coal as 50 or 100 men 
working with shovels. Some machines, run 
by 1 or 2 men, will do as much work as 1,000 
men could do in a day. With new machines 
being invented every day, it would seem that 
in time there will be only a few people at 
work running the machines. Everybody else 
will be technologically unemployed. That 
would be true if there were not another side 
to the story. The fact is that in the long run 
new machines often provide more employ- 
ment. Of course, it does not happen in 
every case; but when a machine can lower 
the cost of the product enough, it may in afew 
years put more people back to work than it 
displaced. Let us take an example from real 
business. A certain furniture manufacturer 
employed 100 men to build 50 high-grade 
tables a day. The tables sold at retail for $40 
each. When the manufacturer bought some 
newly invented machinery, he found that he 
could build 50 tables a day with only 20 men. 
He also found that he could make the tables 
to sell at a retail price of $20 each. At this 
low price retail dealers sold so many tables 
that the manufacturer had to hire more men, 
Within a year he was employing 200 workers. 
So, while the machinery had thrown 80 
workers out of a job for a while, in the end it 
had provided jobs for 100 more than were 
originally employed. 

Another way that machines make jobs in 
the long run is by making new kinds of work. 
The invention of the electric motor put mil- 
lions of people to work at making and 
operating thousands of electrically powered 
machines from streetcars to electric hair- 
waving machines. In the same way the 
invention of railroad trains, automobiles, 
telephone and telegraph, steamships, and 
other important machines have created many 
new kinds of occupations. 


The Rub in Technological Unemployment 


Taking all these things into consideration, 
it begins to look as if technological unem- 
ployment is not so important after all. But 
it is important for two reasons. In the first 
place many people, whose jobs are taken over 
by a machine, find that the trade they have 
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learned has become useless overnight. When 
linotype machines were invented, thousands 
of typesetters left their jobs never to return to 
them again. Some learned new trades, but 
many of them had to take low-paying jobs 
that required no trade. The second reason 
that technological unemployment is very 
important is that inventions usually take 
away jobs immediately and only begin to 
make jobs after months and sometimes years. 
That is why professors, when they write about 
these things, are always careful to say “‘in the 
long run” machines create jobs. As we have 
seen, the men who lost their jobs in the 
furniture shop were out of work for some 
time before the employer could hire them 
back. New industries may take 5 or 10 years 
before they begin to reduce the unemploy- 
ment caused by a change in old industries. 

What is the remedy for this painful ail- 
ment? One that is used by quite a few 
progressive employers is to give six months’ 
or a year’s wages to the worker who loses his 
job toa machine. Another would be to have 
the Government provide work for those who 
lose their jobs through new inventions. Since 
the whole Nation gains by having new ma- 
chines created, it would be fair to expect that 
the Nation take care of the people thrown out 
of work by machines. A third remedy, which 
is more or less natural, very much like letting 
time cure a cold, is just to wait until the 
unemployed find new jobs. That, however, 
does not do much good to anybody. Unem- 
ployed people, if they have no income, do not 
increase business, nor since they produce 
nothing, do they add to the Nation’s wealth. 
They are a liability on the Nation’s books, 
and the sooner they are given jobs the better 
for all concerned. 


Depression Unemployment 


***Round and ’round she goes, and where 
she stops, nobody knows!” That is what is 
often said about the wheel of fortune. It can 
also be said about business. Not that business 
ever stops altogether, but at times it goes so 
slowly that it is difficult to see it move. At 
other times business goes so fast that it makes 
people’s heads swim. This fast and slow 


trouble, or business cycle, as it is commonly 
called, has been going on longer than most 
people realize. In the United States we have 
had business cycles as far back as the Revo- 
lutionary War. Some professors who have 
studied these cycles have paid most of their 
attention to the slowing up, or the depression 
part of the cycle. Others have done better 
and have learned that the fast and slow parts 
are quite closely connected. The way they 
explain depressions is something like this: 

In good times, prices go up because people 
are eager to buy. Rising prices bring high 
profits. With his eye on those high profits 
the manufacturer increases the size of his fac- 
tory or shop. He hires more workers, runs 
his plant full blast, and probably builds a new 
factory. New businesses spring up like mush- 
rooms, for banks are willing to lend money 
for almost any new venture. The increase in 
business brings an increase in employment. 
The increase in employment brings more 
business. For a year or two this “ring around 
a rosie” goes on until all of a sudden some- 
thing happens. For some reason or another 
profits become smaller. Instead of increasing 
his business, the businessman begins to slow 
up production. The construction business 
having no more new buildings to construct 
gradually comes to a stop. Prices go down. 
People are laid off. And now the “ring 
around a rosie”’ goes in an opposite direction. 
The decrease in employment brings a decrease 
in business. The decrease in business brings 
a decrease inemployment. ‘This goes on for a 
few years, wears itself out, and then good 
times begin again. 

Although there have been, as we have said, 
many depressions in the United States, the 
depression which began in 1929 brought more 
unemployment than any other we have had. 
For this there are several reasons. In other 
depressions people who were out of work went 
back to the farm or out West. This time 
farming offered so little even to real farmers 
that very few city workers left for farms. The 
West, too, offered very little opportunity. In 
other times we were able to start the ball roll- 
ing again by selling things to foreign countries. 
This time most European countries were 
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bankrupt from having had to pay for a war, 
and other countries had begun to do their 
own manufacturing. All these reasons are 
important, but most important of all is that 
in the 1929 depression business had become 
such a complicated machine that it took 
twice as long as usual to get it repaired. For 
all we know it may not be repaired com- 
pletely now. It is running better, but people 
are still unemployed in great numbers. 


The Big Repair Job 


*‘When the last depression began in 1929, 
most people thought that everything would 
soon be all right. They believed that we 
would have a year or two of hard times but 
after that business would pick up again. But 
it soon turned out that this depression was 
different. Seeing that the Nation’s business 
machine kept on slowing down, the Govern- 
ment began to look around for some way to 
repair it. This repair job looked pretty big in 
1931, but as time went on it began to look 
even bigger. At first local governments 
worked with private charity organizations to 
relieve the suffering caused by unemploy- 
ment. That did not help enough. Next, the 
Federal Government in 1932 loaned 300 
million dollars to the States for relief. Still 
nothing happened. In 1933 Congress gave 
the States a half billion dollars on the con- 
dition that the States add as much as possible 
and that the needy be given a certain stand- 
ard of relief. All this time the statisticians’ 
guesses about unemployment remained more 
or less the same. The same year, 1933, the 
Government put three other big repair plans 
into operation, three plans which were called 
N. R. A., P. W. A., and C. W. A. for short. 


Making Business Cooperate 


A sandlot baseball game often breaks up 
in the third or fourth inning because one 
side or the other does not live up to the rules. 
In a way, one of the causes of depressions is 
that one side or another does not follow the 
rules. This is especially true when, as often 
happens, there are not very many rules to go 
by. With the hope of getting a solution to 
the unemployment problem, the Federal Gov- 





ernment set up a set of rules under the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration (N. R.A.) and 
asked everybody to cooperate. For the game 
between businessman and businessman there 
were rules which were intended to do away 
with cut-throat competition. For the game 
between employers and employees there 
were rules which were intended to do 
away with wage-cutting and strikes. Other 
rules were intended to put more people to 
work by cutting working hours. Before 
N. R. A. had got a good start, however, the 
United States Supreme Court decided that 
it was a violation of the Constitution, and 
as a result N. R. A. went out of existence in 
1935. What it could have done if it had 
continued is a matter of opinion. 


The Construction Business 


One of the worst businesses to own or work 
for when a depression begins is the con- 
struction business. As soon as business stops 
expanding construction of all kinds, whether 
of factories, office buildings, stores, or private 
houses, comes to a stop. Since the construc- 
tion industry, with all its allied industries, 
employs millions of people, it is itself an im- 
portant factor in depressions. Realizing this, 
the Government first tried to encourage pri- 
vate building, but when that failed it set out 
on a huge building program called Public 
Works Administration. Letting out contracts, 
P. W. A. spent billions of dollars for dams, 
bridges, power stations, warships, airports, 
and other public construction. Although 
the effects of the program are slow, there can 
be no doubt that it is a good remedy for 
unemployment. Not only does it provide 
work for those directly employed on the con- 
struction jobs, but it also means work for 
people who make construction materials, 
equipment, and machinery. Besides, it re- 
sults in the creation of things which will be 
useful to the public for several generations. 


Millions of Jobs 


In England some road workers recently dug 
up a stone tablet bearing the legend that in 
1829 that road had been built by the unem- 
ployed. For more than a hundred years both 
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in England and in the United States local 
governments have helped jobless people by 
giving them work. In 1933, after local gov- 
ernments had found the task too big, the 
Federal Government began to provide jobs 
under the Civil Works Administration. Un- 
like other work-relief programs C. W. A- 
provided jobs that were more or less suited 
to the occupation of the worker and paid 
different wages for different kinds of work. 
The same plan with certain improvements 
in administration was continued under the 
Emergency Relief Administration (E. R. A.) 
and the Works Progress Administration 
(W. P. A.). The W. P. A. put over 3 million 
people to work in 1936. In each of these 
agencies the Government had a twofold pur- 
pose. First, it provided relief for people who 
had lost their jobs, gave them wages to sup- 
port themselves and their families, and helped 
them to maintain their self respect by work- 
ing. Second, it provided purchasing power 
which would stimulate private business. 


Other Government Aids 


Less directly than N. R. A., P. W. A., and 
C. W. A. many other agencies of the Govern- 
ment were directed toward bringing recovery 
and thereby ending unemployment. It would 
be impossible to discuss all of them in this 
brief article. All we can do is to mention the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, the Fed- 
eral Housing Authority, the Reconstruction 
Finance Commission, and advise the reader 
to learn about these and other Government 
agencies for himself. One agency, however, 
deserves special attention. That agency is 
the United States Employment Service. 


**‘Mr. Employer, May I Present Mr. 
Employee? ’”’ 


One of the disadvantages of modern life 
is that we have to do most of our business 
with strangers. We seldom know whether 
or not we are doing business with the person 
best able to fill our needs. Especially in 
hiring employees, or getting employment, 
people are often unable to find the right 
man. To help both the employer and worker 
to get together for each other’s mutual bene- 
fit is the task of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. With offices in all the impor- 
tant cities in the Nation, the Employment 
Service is rapidly becoming a connecting 
link between the worker and the job which 
he can do best. For the employer it renders 
a service by referring only applicants who are 
qualified for the job, and for the worker it 
renders a service by bringing to his attention 
all the opportunities that are available. 


Conclusion 


Like all other human problems unemploy- 
ment is aggravated by ignorance, indiffer- 
ence, and lack of intelligence. That it will 
continue to exist in some measure is probably 
unavoidable. Yet there can be no doubt 
that ignorance and indifference can be re- 
moved and that real intelligence is available 
for application. The Government has al- 
ready begun to learn more about unemploy- 
ment and to make an active effort to eliminate 
it from our economic system. With sufficient 
cooperation in this task the United States 
can go far toward creating a civilization 
which will provide jobs for all who are willing 
and able to work. 
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Revised Registration Forms 


73 HERE Shall we insert identification 

WV numbers, supplementary occupa- 
tional classifications, occupational codes, 
certification numbers, unemployment com- 
pensation claim numbers, the records of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth last jobs of applicants, 
interviewers’ ratings, test scores, and punched 
card record entries on the registration cards?” 
Questions such as these are evidence that the 
employment offices have outgrown their 
present registration forms and there is an 
immediate need for new and more compre- 
hensive ones. 

The recent introduction of job descriptions 
in interviewing procedures has made the 
limitations of the present forms strikingly 
apparent. Space is needed for more exten- 
sive and detailed work histories, various types 
of ratings, and other items of equal signifi- 
cance so that effective selections for referral 
can be made. 

Progressive industrial organizations develop 
their record systems to meet their changing 
needs. The United States Employment Serv- 
ice is now in a phase of development where 
it is necessary to improve the most important 
record in its files—the registration card. 

On the following page appears a facsimile 
of a suggested revision of the commercial and 
professional registration form U. S. E. S. 311. 
The form when printed will be folded, leaving 
exposed the line upon which the name of the 
applicant is entered. The form will fit into 
a regular 8- by 5-inch file drawer. 

Space is provided on the top line for the 
entry of identification and claim numbers. 
Provision has also been made for the insertion 
of as many as five occupational titles and 
codes in the event that an applicant is 
qualified to work in a number of different 
occupations. 


Aids to Ready Selection 


It will be noted that a row of numbers 
appears at the top of the application form. 
Utilization of these numbers makes it possible 
to locate those applicants who seem especially 
qualified in one way or another. For 
example, a red tab on the space numbered 


1 may indicate that the applicant has a 


college background in addition to training 
and experience as a stenographer. In like 
manner, a yellow tab on the second space 
might be used to indicate the knowledge of a 
foreign language. The spaces provide for the 
listing of 16 special characteristics which may 
be of assistance in making preliminary 
selections from the occupational sections 
within the file. Of course, it is not intended 
that actual selections for referral be made on 
the basis of the information coded in these 
spaces. Actual selections cannot be made 
without a careful study of all the items on 
the form plus a reinterview with the applicant 
when it is necessary to secure additional in- 
formation for a specific opening. 

The column headed “Test ratings” is 
reserved for codes signifying scores made on 
tests relating to the possession of abilities in 
performing the work within a particular 
occupational category. The column headed 
“Other ratings” pertains to ratings of ex- 
perience in each occupation in terms of the 
specific job requirements outlined in the job 
descriptions. 


Activities Data Centralized 


All data to be transcribed to activities re- 
ports are grouped in the upper right-hand 
corner of the form. The arrangement of 
these data is comparable to that which 
appears on the old form. The space labeled 
“Miscellaneous” in this section is reserved 


1 This is the first of a series of articles concerning forms, prepared by the Procedures Section of the Division 


of Standards and Research. 
115082—37———-2 
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for such entries as certification status or 
other items which constitute a net addition 
to the regularly prescribed entries. 

Directly below the name and address of the 
applicant appear such personal data as 
height, weight, marital status, and number of 
dependents. These items do not vary in con- 
tent from those which appear on the present 
form. 

Spaces are provided under the heading 
“Education” to indicate the educational at- 
tainment of the applicant. This information 
is similar to that which is now being recorded. 
Linguistic ability may be entered in the space 
headed ‘“‘Other languages.” 

So far as ability to operate certain types of 
office machines is important in the selection 
of qualified applicants for referral to many 
occupations in the clerical group, space has 
been provided for a listing of the experience 
and speed in operation of typical office 
machines. 


More Space Devoted to Work History 


One of the greatest advantages of a larger 
form is the opportunity it affords for expan- 
sion of the applicant’s employment record. 
It is hoped that the analysis of six previous 
jobs instead of the three now appearing on 
the forms will assist in the improvement of 
occupational classifications and _ selection 
procedures. 


The Reverse Side 


The upper part of the reverse side of the 
form is devoted to referral and placement 
records and has column headings that corre- 
spond in general to the column headings on 
the present forms with the exception of the 
following: “‘Date work began”, “Date work 
ended”, and “Remarks and follow-up re- 
ports.” A column an inch in width all along 
the right-hand edge of the form provides 
space for the entry of the interviewer’s 
initials, date of the first interview, whether a 
punched card record has been prepared, and 
all subsequent contacts the applicant has 
with the office. This space is greatly ex- 
panded in comparison with the present form 
and is located in the form in such a way as to 


facilitate clearance of files by reference to the 
last contact date. 

The remaining half of the reverse side of the 
form is divided into two sections: One for the 
entry of pertinent additional comments and 
information not covered by the items on the 
front, and the second for the entry of the 
interviewer’s ratings made at the initial inter- 
view as well as those made during reinter- 
views with the applicant at later dates. 

Recognizing that it is not always humanly 
possible to reconstruct an interview accu- 
rately, after the applicant has departed, the 
registration form serves as a summary of the 
applicant’s background for selection purposes. 
Complete registration records facilitate selec- 
tion and frequently eliminate the necessity for 
reinterviews before referral. No mention 
need be made of the value of the form as a 
guide in directing the interview itself. 


_How Soon Are Applicants Placed ? 


At this point it is interesting to note the 
results of a sample analysis made of a month’s 
placements in a typical employment office. 
Of the 853 applicants placed, 469 were 
placed within 15 days after registration. 
This study showed that if the applicant had 
not been placed within 1% months after the 
initial registration, his chances of securing 
a job were only 1 in 25, and they decreased 
steadily as time went on without placement. 

No doubt this may be explained in part 
by the inadequate records for these indi- 
viduals. It is well known that most people 
remember recent contacts but that memory 
cannot be relied upon too heavily for infor- 
mation secured a long period beforehand. 
In addition to giving a full résumé of the 
applicant’s employment background, a well- 
designed registration form should be so com- 
plete that someone other than the original 
interviewer upon examining the record will 
be able to get a comprehensive picture of the 
applicant’s abilities. 


Other Forms To Be Changed 


In the general labor and industrial, farm 
labor, and domestic and service registration 
forms revisions are being made. The lay- 
out of the forms will be essentially the same 
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as that of the commercial and professional 
form described here. However, the portion 
relating to educational achievement will be 
restricted in favor of data which are more 
important for selection of workers in the 
occupations covered by forms U. S. E. S. 
310, 312, and 326A. 

For example, the general labor and in- 
dustrial registration form will contain spaces 
for the entry of the following items: Appren- 
ticeship courses, knowledge of machine set-up, 
personal tools and equipment possessed, 
knowledge of special measuring devices and 
graphic instructions, and names of makers, 
size or capacity, and special attachments of 
machines operated. 


Suggestions From the Field Welcome 


Before final arrangements are made for 
printing the revised registration forms, it 
is hoped that the field offices will offer 


criticism and suggestions for their improve- 
ment. Communications covering this sub- 
ject should be forwarded to the respective 
State directors and, in turn, submitted by the 
State offices to the Standards and Research 
Division in Washington. 

This is the first of a series of articles to be 
published from time to time in the Em- 
PLOYMENT SERVICE News outlining current 
developments in the revision of forms used 
by the employment offices. Through this 
medium it is hoped that field experience can 
be drawn upon to assist in the redrafting of 
present forms in such a way as to include the 
additional data necessary for more adequate 
records of applicants registered and open- 
ings reported. Such changes will also reflect 
the modifications necessary for cooperation 
with unemployment compensation adminis- 
trations in the several States. Your sug- 
gestions are urgently requested. 


Making the Most of Field Visits 


By DorotHy BRown 


National Reemployment Service, Kentucky 


“Dp you need any workers today?’ asks 
the hopeful but inexperienced em- 
ployment-service field contactor. Nine times 
out of ten the answer is “‘No”’’, and equally 
often the negative response is called forth 
by the abruptness of the question approach. 
Field visitors should have something positive 
to say before they “pop the question.” If 
they are to keep employers interested when 
contacts are fairly frequent they must have 
fresh ideas. It may be some new develop- 
ment in the Service. It may be a suggestion 
concerning the business. Very often an 
interested outsider, such as an employment- 
service field visitor, will see opportunities for 
improvement that the management cannot 





see. Tactful suggestions may lead to place- 
ment opportunities as well as to better busi- 
ness for the employer. 


To Be Specific 


Here is our idea of a constructive piece of 
field visiting and follow-up. The K Flooring 
Company was contacted by our office for the 
first time early in 1934 when they received 
a contract on a P. W. A. project. This 
contact was developed, and in the late spring 
of that year we were given an order for some 
men to lay linoleum. The specifications 
called for young men, 18 to 25 years old, 
unmarried, neat, high-school graduates, set- 
tled in manner, capable of doing heavy work, 
with a knack for using tools and interested 
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in a sales future. The order was filled with 
care, and four of the six applicants referred 
were hired. Our office kept in touch with 
the employer by telephone, and followed the 
progress of the boys that were referred. 

More frequent contacts by telephone were 
made late in the winter of 1934-35, and that 
spring another order was received. 

Business had increased; one of the boys had 
decided to enter college, a second changed to 
other work. In 1935 three layers were 
placed, meeting the same qualifications as 
before. Contacts were continued, and all 
the time more was learned about the K 
Company’s business. 

Last March Mr. K phoned another order. 
He wanted two additional salesmen and 
three layers. His salesmen had to meet 
definite specifications, and their knowledge 
had to be fairly specialized. It was learned 
through this continued contact (which was 
now more like a friendship) that the firm was 
doing considerable inlay work, modernistic 
designs, adapting linoleum for use on walls, 
and in every way taking advantage of the 
new uses to which their product was being 
put. Eight men were reinterviewed, and 
four were sent to the employer. However, 
he hired only one as salesman, and used one 
as a layer, with a promise of advancement. 

The difficulty which we had in finding 
salesmen to fill this particular job caused us 
to devote considerable thought to it, and we 
concluded that the salesmen needed special- 
ized help. Mr. K was called, and the 
matter was discussed with him. It was sug- 
gested that he engage an artist, with good 
ideas in designing, to aid his men in helping 
the customers visualize how the flooring 
would look. Mr. K liked the idea; thought 
it had merit. Two young artists were re- 
ferred to him, both of whom had a splendid 
background in designing. He hired one of 
these applicants on a job basis. This, how- 
ever, was only the beginning. 

In May an interior decorator who had had 
his own shop in New York was registered. 
He was an artist, a designer of carpets and 
furniture, and a good salesman. Immedi- 
ately we thought of Mr. K. A call, and a 





suggestion of the possibilities brought an ap- 
pointment. The interior decorator, although 
not given a permanent position, received 
temporary assignments from time to time and 
is still working on this basis. Need we add 
that we intend to continue the contacts with 
the K Company along these mutually 
productive lines. 


Some ‘‘Musts”’ in Employer Contacting 


Now let us turn for a moment to some of the 
*‘musts” in interviewing employers. Learn 
to know the employer well enough so that 
you understand the requirements of his 
business and the kind of handling his orders 
should receive. Does he need service the 
same day, or would he prefer to wait 2 or 3 
days to permit special consideration of his 
order? 


Terminology Is Important 


Terminology. Learn it. The more spe- 
cialized the industry, the greater the task and 
the greater the obligation. We cannot expect 
unbounded confidence when we continually 
ask “What do you mean?’’, or “Just what 
does that person do?” An employer will 
lose faith in our ability to select employees 
when we do not even know the name of 
the job. Not only that, but we must try 
to keep up with changes. For example, 
the term “mangle operators” has always 
been used in referring to a certain job in 
laundries. Recently the laundry association 
adopted a new term, “flat-work ironers.” 
They said that the term “‘mangle operator” 
created an unpleasant impression, as if the 
operation was a dangerous one, when in 
reality this machine is one of the best guarded 
in any laundry. 


Understanding Operations of Workers 
and Machines 


But one must go much further than learn- 
ing the name of the job. We must acquaint 
ourselves with machine operations, have a 
mental picture of them, know the particular 
skill required, the postures assumed, hazards 
involved, and whether accuracy or volume 
is the vital factor. We must have the kind of 
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background that will enable us to know that 
a man who has been a lathe operator in a 
die room of a machine shop could be placed 
in the production departments on a lathe. 
Of course, the salary would be lower, but he 
could do the job. On the other hand, a 
production lathe hand could not work in the 
die room without going through an appren- 
ticeship period. His previous work would 
not have been fine enough, or close enough. 
Furthermore, his experience would have in- 
cluded machining only one specific part, in 
quantity, while in the die room he would be 
required to handle numerous parts with 
greater precision. 


Be Prepared 


Another “must!” We must follow gen- 
eral business news in the press, magazines, 
and in trade papers, especially for those in- 
dustries where contacts are frequent. We 
must know what is new and be able to dis- 
cuss this with the employer. We must show 
him we are really trying to learn something 
of his business so that our selection of workers 
will be with his current needs in mind. In 
our district, steel production figures are 
watched, but it has been found that employers 
in the steel industry do not like to be con- 
tacted frequently. They call when they need 
workers, but when they do call they want 
instant service. Provision is made for this by 
building up lists of men capable of filling the 
potential jobs according to very definite 
specifications as soon as the business barom- 
eter of the steel industry starts up. When 
calls come in, we are ready. With our limited 
personnel it would otherwise be impossible 
to give these employers the type of service 
they demand and get. Our office has held 


the business of one of the steel plants in this 
district for more than 2 years, and is getting 
all the orders for men needed in that concern. 


Seasonal Service 


In seasonal industries it is particularly im- 
portant to anticipate the employers’ demands. 
Do not wait until the season has begun to 
recruit suitable workers. We must be ready 
ahead of time. Shoemaking, for example, 
except in the very largest concerns, tends to 
be seasonal. May is usually a slow month 
from the manufacturing point of view, but 
May is the busy month for the shoe pattern 
makers. In fact, their business begins to 
become active in April, just when the manu- 
facture of spring and summer shoes tapers off , 
To meet the reeds of the pattern makers the 
employment service must begin in March to 
make lists of all available pattern makers and 
apprentices. We contact the local pattern- 
making shops, and continue this by telephone 
at odd intervals throughout the next month. 
A list of names, addresses, and employment 
history is available for any employer at a 
moment’s notice. 

Dovetailing seasonal peaks and meeting 
seasonal demands requires planning ahead. 
In May plans are made for the employment 
needs in the canning industry; in June, for 
the manufacturers of Christmas greeting 
cards; in July, for the men’s clothing indus- 
try; in August, for the women’s clothing 
industry; and in September, for the fall and 
Christmas retail business, and so forth. We 
do not believe in ‘‘waiting for something to 
turn up”, when we can make our place- 
ment curve turn up by intelligently planned 
preparation to meet the needs of private 
industry. 
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Private Placements Top Records of 
Previous Novembers 


IVATE PLACEMENTS made by offices of 

the United States Employment Service 
during November 1936 were more than 
double the volume made in any previous 
November since the organization of the 
present Employment Service, July 1, 1933. 
Public employment offices made 158,953 
placements in 


ning of the present Employment Service in 
July 1933. Private placements rose 132.8 
percent higher than they were in November 
1935 and 105.2 percent above those reported 
in November 1934. The gain in Novem- 
ber was the ninth consecutive monthly in- 


-crease over the results for the same period 


1 year earlier. 





private industry 
in the month, 
a gain of 132.8 
percent above 
the number re- 
ported in No- 
vember 1935. 
Employment 
offices made 
330,784 place- 
ments of all 
types during 
November. 
This total in- 
cludes 158,953 
placements 
with private 
employers, as 
well as 147,857 
placements in 


Service. 


year. 





NOVEMBER HIGHLIGHTS 


330,784 placements were made by the Employment 
Service during November. 


Placements with private employers in November 
exceeded public placements for the first time 
since the earliest months of the Employment 


Over 4,300,000 placements with private employers 
have been made since July 1, 1933. 


123.3 percent more field visits and 132.8 more 
private placements were made this November 
than in November 1935. 


Private placements for the first 5 months of the 
fiscal year (July through November) are 46.7 
percent above the total for the same months last 


The 147,857 
placements in 
public and gov- 
ernmental em- 
ployment made 
by employment 
offices in No- 
vember also 
represented a 
less than usual 
seasonal de- 
cline. The 23.6 
percent de- 
crease from Oc- 
tober this year 
compares favor- 
ably with a 32.4 
percent drop in 
November 1935 
and a 26.8 per- 








public prevail- 
ing-wage employment and 23,974 assign- 
ments on relief work projects. 

During the month 339,518 new applicants 
registered with employment offices through- 
out the country. 

Improvement in private placement results 
this year reflects the intensive program car- 
ried on by the public employment offices to 
find work opportunities with private em- 
ployers. As part of this program, the em- 
ployment office personnel made 127,031 
employer visits in November, the highest 
volume, with one exception, since the begin- 


cent decline in 
November 1934. Placements in public and 
governmental employment include all non- 
relief placements on work financed from pub- 
lic funds, including work of State and local 
governmental units as well as of the Federal 
Government. 

Placements of workers on relief projects on 
a security-wage basis in November (23,974) 
were at the lowest level since June, 1935. 

The total volume of 330,784 placements of 
all classes made during November included 
267,375 placements of men and 63,409 place- 
ments of women. 
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A slight decline occurred in the number of 
new applicants seeking work through the 
employment offices for the first time. A total 
of 339,518 persons were registered, 4.9 per- 
cent less than in October, and the lowest 
monthly volume since May. The new ap- 
plicants included 239,909 men and 99,609 
women. 

No material change in the active file of 
persons seeking work through the Employ- 
ment Service occurred. At the end of the 
month 6,832,222 active applications were on 
file with the public employment offices, a de- 
cline of 0.8 percent from the previous month. 
Applications of men numbered 5,408,086, and 
of women, 1,424,136. 


A summary of the principal activities of 
the Veterans’ Placement Service during 
November follows: 


Veterans Activities of United States 
Employment Service, November 1936 








Percent of 
change from 
October 





New applications 
Total placements. .... 
Private 


13,791 
21, 472 
7, 720 
12, 423 
1, 329 
365, 544 


—7.9 
—19.3 
—10.5 
—23. 0 
— 33. 8 

—3.3 











Tas_e I.—OPERATIONS OF UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, NOVEMBER 1936 





UnritTep STATEs— 
TotaL ComMBINED 
SERVICES 


STATE EMPLOYMENT 


NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT 


SERVICES SERVICE 





Percent 
of change 
from 
October 


Percent 
of United 
States 
total 


Percent 
of change 
from 
October 


Percent 
of United 
States 
total 


Percent 
of change 
from 
October 





—4.9 
—17.1 
—8.4 
— 23.6 
— 24.9 
—.8 


New applications. . . 
Total placements. . . 


339, 518 
330, 784 
158, 953 
147, 857 
23, 974 
6, 832, 222 


202, 238 
186, 204 
101, 837 
70, 734 
13, 633 

3, 517, 533 














137, 280 
144, 580 
57, 116 
77, 123 
10, 341 
3, 314, 689 


+1.5 
—17.3 
+2.3 
—25.2 
—36. 9 

+.6 
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TasLe 1.—OPERATIONS OF OFFICES OF COMBINED STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
AND NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE, NOVEMBER .1936 





—— —— = 


New PLACEMENTS 
APPLICA- ; : 
TIONS Total Private Public Relief ! 








ACTIVE 
FILe 








4, 088 3, 276 864 2, 359 53 99, 957 
2, 754 3, 035 1,973 977 85 29, 795 
2, 920 2, 294 597 1, 131 566 81, 788 

28, 294 31, 774 15, 076 16, 639 59 232, 017 
4, 501 4, 161 1, 509 2, 596 56 80, 136 
3, 872 3, 796 2, 365 1, 421 10 58, 756 

817 1, 343 714 598 31 10, 834 
6, 350 5, 292 2, 788 2, 433 71 69, 346 
5, 488 5, 580 2,975 2, 597 8 142, 676 
1, 949 1, 623 558 994 71 23, 503 

21, 686 25, 460 15, 294 7,121 3, 045 403, 889 

11, 849 7,434 | 5,469 1,951 14 192, 520 
5, 456 7, 703 3, 337 4, 271 77, 419 
4,719 4, 931 1,313 3, 590 79, 493 

Kentucky 8, 479 3, 854 1, 425 2, 423 170, 609 

Louisiana 8, 496 3, 484 1, 979 1, 503 113, 140 

i 1, 206 1, 463 171 1, 292 30, 538 
2, 781 2, 912 823 1, 882 70, 599 

10, 388 3,143 | > 1,145 1, 921 343, 742 

10, 996 11, 686 6, 760 2, 982 183, 769 
6, 387 7, 802 4,179 3, 442 142, 851 
5, 816 6, 250 351 5, 805 109, 780 

14, 180 7, 455 2, 259 4, 936 280, 186 
1, 437 1, 958 323 1, 418 40, 247 
6, 617 4, 053 1, 215 2, 821 69, 458 

485 760 108 552 5, 428 
1, 257 1, 460 845 462 29, 336 

10, 746 6, 668 4, 040 1, 343 243, 978 
2, 246 4, 391 2,819 1,552 50, 147 

23, 200 28, 000 16, 958 9, 843 494, 778 
6, 124 6, 802 3, 611 3,141 111, 082 
5, 253 3, 597 1, 281 2, 253 72, 803 

18, 828 20, 292 12, 355 5,092 381, 629 
5, 139 5, 364 2, 475 2, 781 160, 649 
3, 682 3, 794 1,119 2, 602 73, 908 

19, 188 19, 631 6,183 | 7,513 948, 780 
1, 360 1, 391 368 1, 016 36, 509 
3, 232 3, 389 905 2, 461 95, 470 
5, 651 1, 860 430 1, 402 74, 684 
3,991 3, 344 1,014 2, 269 194, 671 

16, 353 27, 789 16, 040 8, 374 219, 547 
1,995 2, 095 815 1, 256 25, 205 

Vermont 756 979 388 591 11, 866 

Virginia 4, 305 5, 866 2, 273 3, 478 78, 200 

Washington 5, 758 4, 064 782 3, 089 85, 902 

West Virginia 4, 098 3, 492 1, 631 1, 859 122, 041 

Wisconsin 10, 217 9, 204 4, 427 4, 157 132, 393 

Wyoming 1, 129 2, 223 501 1, 291 9, 140 

District of Columbia 2, 999 2, 567 2, 123 377 37, 028 


United States 339,518 | 330,784 | 158,953 | 147, 857 6, 832, 222 
































1 Includes only security-wage placements on Works Relief projects. 
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TABLE 2.—OPERATIONS OF OFFICES OF STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES, NOVEMBER 1936 
; i ess PLACEMENTS 
| NEw 
STATE APPLICA- oe 
wee Total Private Public | Relief! 

SEE EE TCT. 1, 293 1, 158 302 820 36 36, 536 
ES EE ee 1, 814 1, 669 1, 345 265 59 13, 806 
ee OS ee ee LT 23, 670 23, 236 11, 030 [ES Ree ae 188, 720 
NE ee er 2, 424 1, 735 678 1, 027 30 46, 333 
eee ee ree 3, 171 2, 739 1,911 820 8 45, 730 
ES eee eT 817 1, 343 714 598 31 10, 834 
OS eer eee 6, 350 5, 292 2, 788 2, 433 71 69, 346 
re rT 1, 324 1, 092 416 656 20 14, 445 
ee ee ee 16, 285 20, 690 13, 668 4, 731 2, 291 297, 231 
ee ee 11, 849 7, 434 5, 469 1, 951 14 192, 520 
ee ere er ee 5, 456 7,703 3,337 4, 271 95 77, 419 
Kansas (not affiliated)...... 1, 135 1, 469 792 676 1 23, 130 
eee ET eee ie eee are 8, 496 3, 484 1, 979 1, 503 2 113, 140 
Massachusetts.............. 5, 838 1, 960 1, 070 867 23 153, 393 
SER. Staessen ss we 3, 285 4, 163 2, 487 1, 532 144 76, 654 
SR epee ae eeeeise 5, 764 3, 622 1, 733 1, 656 233 94, 244 
Ro oss raianwe we 4, 138 2, 095 669 1, 420 6 44, 566 
ee ee 299 269 72 | a Perera 3, 736 
New Hampshire............ 669 523 173 272 78 16, 213 
Peer eee eee ee 10, 746 6, 668 4, 040 1, 343 1, 285 243, 978 
New Mexico............... 1, 184 1, 591 623 956 12 25, 781 
Ce 18, 856 21, 801 15, 099 5, 896 806 242, 534 
North Carolina............ 6, 124 6, 802 3, 611 3, 141 50 111, 082 
a 779 536 310 225 1 9, 568 
OS et eee, © 15, 383 13, 062 7, 705 2, 559 2, 798 256, 104 
NN os ions 6's 0 seein L277 2, 849 2, 204 589 56 27, 236 
ich cceidneesrsenen 2, 376 2, 497 700 1, 778 19 51, 517 
Pennsylvania.............. 14, 079 11, 230 3, 278 4, 253 3, 699 548, 510 
Rhode Island.............. 1, 249 1, 255 321 933 1 32, 490 
eS 4, 545 i, 741 354 1, 329 28 68, 021 
Ce re 2, 479 2, 273 799 1, 473 1 74, 856 
OS ee 2, 987 6, 646 3, 472 2, 348 826 84, 093 
SS ECE 756 979 388 oO Baers: 11, 866 
re 622 1, 074 788 284 2 12, 239 
eee ere 920 940 737 ah ee 25, 539 
SE 10, 217 9, 204 4, 427 4, 157 620 132, 393 
ss i mke ese ewssesue 583 843 225 398 220 4, 702 
District of Columbia........ 2, 999 2, 567 2, 123 377 67 37, 028 

oe See ee 202, 238 186, 204 101, 837 70, 734 13, 633 3, 517, 533 








1 Includes only security-wage placements on Works Relief projects. 
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Taste 3.—OPERATIONS OF OFFICES OF THE NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
NOVEMBER 1936 

















PLACEMENTS 
New 
STATE APPLICA- — 
—— Total Private Public | Relief! 

NN oo cs a esadiha 2, 795 2,118 562 1, 539 17 63, 421 
OEE re 940 1, 366 628 712 26 15, 989 
Rc ccviaceaenenie 2, 920 2, 294 597 1, 131 566 81, 788 
California. .............00% 4, 624 8, 538 4, 046 4, 433 59 43, 297 
eg exku sage 2, 077 2, 426 831 1, 569 26 33, 803 
Connecticut............005 701 1, 057 454 601 2 13, 026 
SR creck essennewes 5, 488 5, 580 2, 975 2, 597 8 142, 676 
Ne icc canencawecials 625 531 142 338 51 9, 058 
ieee a pale il eee 5, 401 4,770. 1, 626 2, 390 754 106, 658 
i aca aie 3, 584 3, 462 521 2, 914 27 56, 363 
NG cos xdvxveneres 8, 479 3, 854 1, 425 2, 423 6 170, 609 
|S RCE Tee 1, 206 1, 463 171 RY Rivaccecus 30, 538 
SN ccicnknustnaxes 2, 781 2 912 823 1, 882 207 70, 599 
Massachusetts.............. 4, 550 1, 183 75 1, 054 54 190, 349 
Cece ecenenanniin 10, 996 11, 686 6, 760 2, 982 1, 944 183, 769 
OS er ree 3, 102 3, 639 1, 692 1,910 37 66, 197 
ici iiecaniacaner 5, 816 6,250 | 351 5, 805 94 109, 780 
| Se 8, 416 3, 833 526 3, 280 27 185, 942 
a eee ceul ual 1, 437 1, 958 323 1, 418 217 40, 247 
eee wie 2, 479 1, 958 546 1, 401 11 24, 892 
Rs os vane ses eausreial 186 491 36 355 100 1, 692 
New Hampshire............ 588 937 672 190 75 13, 123 
New Mexico............06: 1, 062 2, 800 2, 196 596 8 24, 366 
S| ae 4, 344 6, 199 1, 859 3, 947 393 252, 244 
North Dakota.............. 4, 474 3, 061 971 2, 028 62 63, 235 
ee kc we wiaaten 3, 445 7, 230 4, 650 2, 533 47 125, 525 
ee 3, 862 2, 515 271 2, 192 52 133, 413 
OS Sr 1, 306 1, 297 419 824 54 22, 391 
Pennsylvania.............. 5, 109 8, 401 2, 905 3, 260 2, 236 400, 270 
Rhode Island.............. 111 136 47 83 6 4, 019 
South Carolina............ 3, 232 3, 389 905 2, 461 23 95, 470 
South Dakota.............. 1, 106 149 76 i ee 6, 663 
NN insu deeeinns 1,512 1,071 215 796 60 119, 815 
ee tcccinidéenkende 13, 366 21, 143 12,568 ‘| 6,026 2, 549 135, 454 
icici ucla Casieud 1,995 2, 095 815 1, 256 24 25, 205 
sic xxnenek ten bl 3, 683 4, 792 1, 485 3, 194 113 65, 961 
I  cavvadawewes 5, 758 4, 064 782 3, 089 193 85, 902 
West Virginia.............. 3, 178 2, 552 894 1, 656 2 96, 502 
I iivc vewcrececcen 546 1, 380 276 893 211 4, 438 

All States........... 137,280 | 144,580 57, 116 77, 123 10, 341 | 3,314, 689 





























1 Includes only security-wage placements on Works Relief projects. 
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New APPLICATIONS 
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